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day). The picture of any part of his body wandering
around in a Clmrch of England heaven was something
he could not bear to contemplate.

The Cornish have some peculiar uses of the English
language,           of the expressions going back to the

Elizabethan period. They never use an objective,
but say "to Fs or "for we"; then there is "on" for
S4ia" and "codth" and "dryth." "Minching" means
or playing hooky and comes from the same
source as "Miching maHecho" of Shakespeare.

Nearly the entire life of these people is spent in the
industry, as it is in Concameau; only here the
pilchard takes the place of the sardine. AU along the
shore are built little whitewashed cabins, glistening in
the distance like seagulls. Here, during the fishing
season, men sit al day long, watching for that ttnmis-
taiable faint purple ruff on the water that indicates
the run of fish. At the first sign they stand \upon the
diff and wave the branch of a tree. Everyone quits
work; children rush up .and down the shore, waving
green branches and shouting the fishing call at the top
of their voices. If you look out upon the water you
can see a place *vhere the * "hair of the animal" has been
rubbed the wrong way. There is great rivalry as to
which company gets the best schools of fish, and they
row madly to beat one another, sometimes having very
serious fights. The costume is very different from that
of the Bretons, the men wearing tarpaulins and high
boots; but the catch is just as large, sometimes taking
three days to empty the large circular nets that have
been drawn up Hke a purse.

When I went to St. Ives it was unknown as an artine in Prance.He will noty and of great curative value, everyone year after year the
